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XL.—Letters, Extracts, Notices, &c. 


We have received the following letters, addressed to the 
Editor of ‘The Ibis’ :— 
Munich, 23rd April, 1891. 

Srr,—You refer in ‘The Ibis’ (1891, p. 278) to a paper 
of Mr. Hartert, in which he relates that Surnia ulula has been 
apparently confounded in some cases with Asio accipitrinus. 
This remark (cf. J. f£. O. 1890, p. 100) affects some well- 
known German ornithologists, such as Baron v. Droste-Hiils- 
hoff, whose son is the author of the ‘ Avifauna of the Isle of 
Borkum,’ the late E. F. v. Homeyer, and Prof. Dr. Altum of 
Neustadt-Eberswalde. The last-named replied in the last 
issue of the J. f. O. (1891, pp. 104-106) to Mr. Hartert, 
and rejected his suppositions earnestly. I did not think it 
worth while to do the same, as Mr. Hartert with his notes 
attacks primo loco the Baron E. F. v. Homeyer, who has 
already dealt with my opinion (J. f. O. 1888, nec 1880, pp. 358 
-359). I wish, however, now to repeat that the bird in 
question met with on the sea-shore near Kiel was not an 
Asio accipitrinus, a species which I have observed and killed 
there many times. I maintain what I first wrote, and what 
is now confirmed by the authority of E. F. v. Homeyer and 
that of Professor Altum. 

I am, yours &c., 
PauL LevERKUHN. 


Mogador, Morocco, 

13th May, 1891. 
Sir,—As I observe that Mr. Howard Saunders, in his 
‘Manual of British Birds, speaks of the White-winged Black 
Tern (Hydrochelidon leucoptera) as “ hardly known in 
Western Morocco,” while Lieut.-Col. Howard Irby, in his 
‘Ornithology of the Straits of Gibraltar,’ speaks of a single 
specimen having been shot in 1869 near Tangier, and says 
that he has not himself observed it on either side of the 
Straits, it may possibly interest some of your readers to 
learn that I have seen several of these birds during the begin- 
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ning of this month (May) in the vicinity of Mogador, and 
shot an undoubted specimen yesterday. It was hovering 
and dipping over a marshy pond in company with a number 
of Whiskered Terns (Hydrochelidon hybrida) and Black 
Terns (H. nigra), from which latter I distinguished it when 
on the wing by the conspicuous white on the shoulder, and 
in the hand by its dark red bill and bright red legs. 

Whiskered and Black Terns have been very numerous here 
the last week or so; I have also seen the Sandwich Tern 
(Sterna cantiaca), which has been with us on and off since 
winter, and a good many Little Terns (Sterna minuta). 

Most of these birds should, I imagine, soon be getting 
away to their breeding-grounds. 

Large spring arrivals of Redshank occurred at the end of 
April and beginning of May; plenty of Grey Plover (Squa- 
tarola helvetica) are now here in breeding-plumage, and a 
good many Whimbrel are paying us their usual May visit. 

Yours &c., 
Cuas. A. Payton. 


Basingstoke, May 11th, 1891. 


Sir,—It was only towards the end of April that I had an 
opportunity of perusing the ‘ Auk’ for January 1891, and 
consequently I have been in ignorance of the notice of my 
‘Catalogue of the Picide in the British Museum,’ signed 
J. A. A. (presumably Mr. J. A. Allen). I am taken to task 
upon several points, and perhaps I may be permitted, through 
your Journal, to say a few words in reply. 

(1) Upon page 93 Mr. Allen writes :—“ In respect to spe- 
cific names, those not pleasing to the author, through faulty 
significance or construction, are thrown over regardless of 
previous currency.” My adoption of the name of Colaptes 
mexicanus instead of C. cafer is in accordance with previous 
currency (though not of priority), and the recently unearthed 
name of cafer (although Canon xxxi. of the A.O.U. Code 
would sanction its usc) is specially instanced by our Code, 
law 10, as one to be avoided. 
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(2) Upon page 93, after quoting some of my observations 
upon Colaptes mexicanus, Mr. Allen remarks :—“ He cites 
birds from Vancouver and Nevada that resemble others from 
Mexico. Has it occurred to him that the North-American 
forms of Colaptes are migratory birds, that the particular 
examples mentioned from Mexico are cither winter specimens 
. or without record of capture, and that distribution in the 
breeding-season is one of the most important elements of 
the problem?” I cannot well have read the many learned 
and instructive works by American authors without being 
aware that the North-American Colapte do migrate, and I 
do not regard Mr. Allen’s query as a complimentary one. 
As to the assertion that the examples from Mexico (mentioned 
by me) are either winter specimens or without record of 
capture, I reply that nearly all the Mexican examples men- 
tioned in the ‘ Catalogue’ were not only collected throughout 
almost the entire country by trustworthy men, but are dated 
January, February, March, April, June, July, August, Sep- 
tember, and December. Some of these dates surely do not 
point to the birds being winter specimens. Does Mr. Allen 
wish us to understand that these so-called winter specimens 
are migrants? I mention this, because special attention is 
drawn to the interesting features of distribution during the 
breeding-season. Migration could not reduce the measure- 
ments of the species. 

(3) Mr. Allen states that Melanerpes “ melanopagon is a 
pure synonym of formicivorus, Swains., as well from the 
original description and figure as from the locality of the 
type.” The locality is simply “ Le Mexique,” not very definite, 
ecrtainly, when both forms are found in that country. The 
figure is, I admit, not typical; but birds not purely typical 
must occur where there is intergradation, and Mr. Allen 
must acknowledge that a difficulty sometimes arises in deter- 
mining upon which side to place certain intermediate forms. 

(4) In objecting to the use of the generic title Dendrocopus, 
Koch, in place of Dryobates, Boie, Mr. Allen makes the fol- 
lowing remark :—“ This point was well considered by the 
A.O.U, Committee, and Dendrocopos, Koch, was found to be 
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slightly antedated by Dendrocopus, Vieill., though both names 
were published in the same year. In any case Dryobates 
has a clear title, while Dendrocopus has not.’ Although 
Dendrocopus of Vieillot appeared in the same year as Den- 
drocopos of Koch, the former is a pure synonym of Dendro- 
colaptes, having the same type (certhia, Bodd.), and has no 
status whatever. Koch’s title has, on the contrary, been 
almost constantly used, and its general acceptation is strong 
evidence of its priority. It has yet to be proved that Den- 
drocopus of Vieillot antedates that of Koch, and it is to be 
regretted that Mr. Allen did not favour us with exact infor- 
mation on this point, Mr. Allen’s statement, which is so 
much opposed to the generally accepted views on this subject, 
would have carried much greater weight had he given us 
his authorities. 

(5) The two specimens from Tarpon Springs, Florida (W. 
E. D. Scott), placed under Dendrocopus maynardi in the 
Addenda to the Catalogue, were so placed by mistake, and 
should come under D. villosus. 

(6) In my footnote to Dendrocopus gairdneri (op. cit. p. 242) 
I have certainly said that D. pubescens orecus, Batchelder, 
is, “ in my opinion, barely worthy of subspecific rank,” and 
. Mr. Allen observes that “it is not so treated.” I could not treat 
it as a subspecies if I did not think it worthy to rank as such. 

(7) The fact of Picoides dorsalis being accorded full specific 
rank is, writes Mr. Allen, “explainable probably on the 
ground of the smallness of Mr. Hargitt’s series, the evidence 
of which is preferred to the consensus of American opinion, 
based on adequate material.” The series examined by me 
may be small compared with the number of specimens con- 
tained in the American Museums, nevertheless I gave the 
bird the rank I thought it merited ; and, while I entertain 
the highest respect for the opinions of American ornitho- 
logists, I think it scarcely dignified in Mr. Allen to “ hold 
the stick over the naughty boy.” If ornithologists of other 
nationalities are to be “ called over the coals” for daring to 
differ in questions concerning American birds, I presume Mr. 
Allen will consider my having described Dendrocopus arizone 
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as a species distinct from D. stricklandi of Malherbe as an 
act of treason. My views upon that point were quite opposed 
to the consensus of American opinion, which now appears to 
have changed, and, I am happy to say, fully recognizes the 
correctness of my views upon that question. ‘The apparent 
assumption of certain ornithological rights which Mr. Alen 
seems to claim for his countrymen is, I think, unwiscly 
suggested, and leads one to picture Mr. Allen’s pen as sur- 
mounted by a banner bearing the motto “ Noli me tangere,” 
which I venture to suggest might be replaced by the more 
charitable one, “ Live and let live.” 

(8) Upon page 95 Mr. Allen favours as with the follow- 
ing :—“ Mr. Hargitt’s treatment of our Pileated Woodpecker 
presents a curious and lamentable case. He removes it from 
the genus Ceophleus (the propricty of which we leave as 
merely a matter of opinion) and places it under Dryotomus 
of Swainson (1831), of which he considers Hylatomus of 
Baird (1858) as a pure synonym, giving the same species as 
the type of each, namely Picus pileatus, Linn. Although 
Swainson placed P. pileatus under his genus Dryotomus, he 
expressly gives as its ‘typical species’? Picus martius (Fauna 
Bor.-Am, ii. p. 801), thus making his Dryotomus a pure 
synonym of the genus Picus as of late restricted, leaving 
Flylatomus, Baird, available for Picus pileatus for those who 
wish to separate it from Ceophle@us.’ I may have erred in 
using Swainson’s generic title Dryotomus for the Pileated 
Woodpecker, and Mr. Allen is unquestionably right in saying 
that Swainson gives P. martius as the type; but I was no 
doubt led into this grievous mistake by finding that the only 
species of the genus in Swaimson’s work above quoted was 
(as a matter of course) pileatus, and, secondly, that Swainson, 
in his ‘ Classification of Birds,’ 11. p. 308 (1837), under Dryo- 
lomus, omits P. martius, and gives the first of the typical 
species as pileatus. Granting that I am in error, I fail to see 
anything lamentable in the case. How comes it that Hyla- 
tomus of Baird has been (according to Mr. Allen’s own 
showing) almost universally recognized as the generic title 
for pileatus from 1858 to 1886, and then supplanted in the 
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‘ Check-list of N. Am. Bds., 1886, by Cabanis’s Ceophlwus ? 
The answer is not far to seek, and those who have used 
Baird’s title for nearly thirty years without having discovered 
that it was preoccupied, cannot consistently view my case as 
a specially lamentable one. It seems to me that the saddle 
fits equally well the other horse, and I think it rather hard 
that a vessel hailing from a foreign port should be lable 
to a penalty, and that one’s own ship, which itself cannot 
show a clean “ bill of health,’ should be exempt. 
I am, yours &c., 
Epwarp Harairr. 


Natural History Museum, S.W. 

Sir,—I wish to correct two mistakes which, since the pub- 
lication of my “ Notes on some Birds obtained at Madeira, 
Deserta Grande, and Porto Santo ” (Ibis, 1890, pp. 438-145), 
have come to my notice. 

In the first place, by an unfortunate accident, the name 
Crithagra butyracea is given in both the lists of Madeira and 
Deserta Grande birds to the Common Canary. This is, of 
course, quite a mistake, as this name refers to the Cape 
Canary, and I should have written Critiagra canaria, or, as 
Dr. Sharpe calls it, Serinus canaria. The error arose through 
my following the nomenclature given in Mr. Harcourt’s 
‘List,’ which was all that I had to go by during my stay on 
the island. 

Secondly, my attention has recently been called by Mr. 
Salvin to the probability that the small Shearwaters I got at 
Deserta Grande and the Lime Island, Porto Santo, and 
called Puffinus obscurus, are really of two species. On exa- 
mining my specimens more carefully a second time, I find 
this is a fact, and an exceedingly interesting one ; the Porto 
Santo birds only are P. obscurus, while those from Deserta 
Grande are P. assimilis, Gould, originally described (P. Z. S. 
1837, p. 156) from New South Wales. 

In the Gould Collection there is an old specimen of P. 
assimilis said to have come from Madeira, but no one seems 
to have trusted the locality. No doubt this discovery accounts 
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for the fact which I noted in my above-mentioned paper, but 
was unable to explain, viz. that at Porto Santo the birds had 
already bred, and that in May there were young in every 
stage, from those covered with down to birds in nearly 
adult plumage, while at the Desertas there were no signs 
of any of these birds breeding, though Mr. Harcourt, and 
subsequently Mr. Hurrell, obtained birds and eggs there. 
The two specimens I have from Deserta Grande are a female 
adult and a male of the year, which has still the pale edgings 
to the wing-coverts and feathers of the back. 

The above remarks suggest several questions which require 
to be answered :— 

1. Does Puffinus assimilis only come north after breed- 
ing in the southern islands of the Atlantic ? 

2. Were the birds found breeding on the Desertas P. 
assimilis or P. obscurus ? 

3. If P. assimilis does breed on the Desertas, had it 
finished in the month of May, when P. obscurus 
was still busy at Porto Santo ? 

4. To which species do the two specimens which have 
occurred in the British Isles belong ? 

Yours &c., 
W. R. Octrvie Grant. 


Nikko, Interior of Japan, 
24th April, 1891. 

Sır, —I have had a perfect voyage out to Japan and splendid 
weather, but have not much to say about bird-life. Larus 
ichthyaetus was very abundant near Ismailia. Five species 
of Shearwater and Petrel were common in the Red Sea. One 
large one with white rump and whitish bar across the end 
of its tail puzzled me much. Of course we could not catch 
any. We crossed the path of many returning migrants near 
Aden, and Hoopoes, Common Swallows, a Goatsucker, and 
various Warblers and Buntings, among them Emberiza cesia, 
came on board to rest. I had three delightful days in 
Ceylon, and especially enjoyed the Peradenia Gardens; 
but unfortunately Trimen was away in Java for a few weeks. 
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Kandy and the country round is magnificent. I made the 
acquaintance of scores of birds in life, for the first time ; 
among them the green Ccylonese Cissa, and Bulbuls 
innumerable. Arrived at Hongkong, I did not remain 
long, but went straight up to Shanghai, as the ship had to 
stay 23 days at Hongkong. I forgot to say I had a pleasant 
three days at Singapore, and saw a good deal of Mr. 
Davison, who was just preparing for a great exploring expe- 
dition to some mountains in the interior of Malacca, 14,000 
feet high, which have never yet been visited by Europeans. 
The expedition, a small, but complete one, is a Government 
affair, consisting of an officer of Engineers, a geologist, 
botanist, and Davison. Davison had great hopes of many 
discoveries in the upper ranges of these hitherto untrodden 
mountains. 

From Shanghai I proceeded in a Chinese steamer to Ningpo, 
where I had a friend. Under his guidance I went up in a 
canal-boat to the foot of the mountains, 150 miles, travelling 
im our little boat towed by men night and day. Isaw many 
birds in the district where Swinhoe made his discoveries, 
and recognized many of his species, but had no gun, and 
could not collect. But my three weeks in China were 
thoroughly well spent. 

Returning to my steamer, we had a day at Nagasaki, far 
more tropical in appearance than Shanghai, though north of 
it. I should say that near Shanghai is the great Jesuit 
establishment of Sikawci. Here I found Père Heude in 
charge of their museum, which is exclusively local, but had 
a few rare specimens. He has also a small menagerie. In 
it were two splendid adult specimens of Haliaetus pelagicus, 
one of them without any white—all pure black, which he pro- 
posed to describe as new. The Haliaeti were both from Kam- 
tschatka. He had also a wild goat from Mongolia, which he 
considersnew. The Zoological Gardens of Tokio are in their 
infancy — tigers, leopards, bears, elephants, but the most 
popular curiosity is two sheep from England. The Tokio Uni- 
versity is a splendid outline, only partially filled in, but the 
Museum, under Dr. Ijima, is most creditable and starting on 
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the right plan. The day before my first visit arrived a box of 
skins from Tsu Shima, the island whence my Picus richardsi 
came. They sent a collector there for it, as the Corean species 
is distinct. He has brought back 2 9? and 1, which latter 
has the head and crest rich crimsom. The Hypsipetes is dis- 
tinct from H. amaurotis, and an Linberizais between E. ciopus 
and E. cioides. Ijima is going to send you a paper on 
the birds of Tsu Shima. In the forests on the mountains 
here 1 have had the pleasure of watching Erithacus akahige 
and Accentor rubidus. The Robin is a mountain bird and 
keeps to the skirts of the forest. The Accentor too keeps to 
the high ground, not below 3000 feet; the other I found 
only 4000 feet up, and the people at Nikko, 2000 feet, do not 
know it. Altogether I am having a good time, though I 
cannot collect myself. The forest is an Imperial preserve, 
and no shooting is allowed. 
Yours &c., 
H. B. Tristram. 


Calcutta, 15th May, 1891. 


Srr,—I received the other day, from a correspondent of 
mine, Mr. Harold S. Ferguson of Trevandrum, in Travan- 
corc, a bird for identification. We have no specimen like it 
in the Museum here, but I take it to be a young bird of the 
year of Merula bourdilloni, the Travancore Blackbird. 

As the young plumage of this species appears to be un- 
known I have drawn up a short description of it, which 
may be useful. 

Above slaty black, the feathers of the head, anterior part 
of the back, and scapulars with pale yellow shaft-lines ; 
primary and secondary coverts and upper tail-coverts with 
slight ochreous tips; rest of the wings and tail black like 
the back. Beneath ochreous yellow, each feather with a dusky 
tip, so that below the bird has a mottled appearance, the 
dusky tips are larger on the upper breast and lower abdomen ; 
under wing-coverts, axillaries, and under tail-coverts black, 
with yellow tips to the feathers. Bill (in skin) horny, with 
ycllow tips, legs (in skin) light horny. A female. Length 
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9 inches, wing 4°75, tail 3°5, tarsus 1-4, bill -75 (measured 
in the flesh). 

Locality. Chimunji, in the hills above Trevandrum, about 
4000 fect elevation. ‘ Shot feeding on the path with others 
at daylight.” 

Yours &c., 
W. L. ScLATER, 
Deputy Superintendent, Indian Museum. 


74 Jermyn Street, St. James’s. 
June Sth, 1891. 

Sir,—“ On revient toujours à ses premières amours ” says 
the proverb, and in accordance with that principle I, wishing 
to escape from the rigours of an Italian winter, left Naples 
for Alexandria, on my sixth visit to Egypt, the 29th of last 
January by the Italian line of steamboats. The first sign of 
our nearing the Egyptian coast was on April 2nd, when 
about midday I saw, following our boat, several of the 
peculiar Egyptian race of Larus fuscus, which differs from 
the more northern form in having the mantle much darker 
in colour, and in not usually assuming a winter phase of plu- 
mage. About 2 o’clock we sighted the lighthouse of Alex- 
andria, and entered the harbour before sunset. The sea was 
rough outside, and the harbour was full of flocks of Larus 
minutus, a species of Gull I had never before met with in 
Egypt. The adults are conspicuous by the dark underside 
of the wings; the immature birds have the underside of the 
wing white, and the back marked with black like a young 
Kittiwake. For the next three days the sea continucd rough, 
and the Larus minutus remained in the harbour in great 
numbers, after which the weather improved and the Gulls 
disappeared. 

I stayed a week at Alexandria, and visited the bird-market 
daily. Among the less common Egyptian species I saw 
several examples of Tadorna cornuta, and on one day no 
less than ten Rhynchea capensis, among which were 
some adult females. I necd hardly mention that in this 
specics the female is larger than the male and differently 
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coloured, and that the immature bird resembles the male. 
The greatest rarity I saw in the market wasa Blackbird 
(Turdus merula), a bird very rarely met with in Egypt. A 
few days later I saw a fine adult male Blackbird in one of 
the beautiful gardens on the Mahmoudieh canal, which is 
the only time I ever saw this species alive in Egypt. Alex- 
andria presents a great contrast to Cairo in the absence of 
Milvus egyptius and Corvus cornix, both which species 
swarm in the latter city. Indeed the only land-bird larger 
than a sparrow which is often seen in Alexandria is Turtur 
senegalensis, which abounds, and is more numerous there 
than it was a few years ago. 

I went on to Cairo on February 10th, and stayed there 
five weeks. On February 15th I took in the Ezbekiyeh 
Gardens, close to the hotel where I was staying, two nests of 
Milvus egyptius, one with three eggs, the other with two. 
I am glad to say that in neither case did the birds desert their 
nest; and when I departed from Cairo I left both pairs 
sitting, and only hope that they were more successful in 
their second attempt to rear a family than in their first. 
The usual number of eggs of Milvus egyptius is two, and I 
have never taken a nest with more than three eggs. 

The most noteworthy birds that I saw in the Cairo market 
were numerous specimens of Pterocles exustus, and two of 
Cursorius gallicus, which is by no means a common bird in 
Egypt. During my stay in Cairo I visited an Ostrich-farm, 
recently established in the desert, about half a mile from 
Matariyeh, a village five miles N.E. of Cairo. I saw there - 
Ostriches in every stage of their existence, from the newly 
hatched chick to the oldest Ostrich in the farm, which I was 
told was 15 years old. The enclosure of the farm was 
divided into pens, in each of which was a maie and three or 
four females, which laid their eggs all together in a heap. 
I do not remember seeing either male or female sitting on 
the eggs, many of which I was told were hatched in an 
incubator. From Cairo I went and stayed five days at Mena 
House, a large hotel recently built on the edge of the desert, ~ 
at the foot of the Pyramids of Gizeh. Almost as soon as I 
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got there I noticed a pair of Lanner Falcons (Falco lanarius) 
soaring round the summit of one of the Pyramids. The 
following evening I returned at sunset, and traced the 
Falcons to a hole near the top of the Pyramid. The next 
morning, March 19th, I sent an Arab up to the hole, who 
brought down five beautiful, very richly coloured eggs, which 
proved to be slightly incubated. On March 24, 1870 (see 
Ibis, 1878, p. 370), I took, on the third Pyramid of Gizeh, a 
clutch of five eggs of Falco lanarius, very pale in colour and 
much incubated, so that five seems to be the usual complement 
of eggs of the Lanner, at least in Egypt. I afterwards, at 
sunset, traced a pair of Corvus umbrinus to another hole in 
the same Pyramid, and on March 21 I sent up my Arab, 
who brought down three eggs of the Raven, and also a pair 
of Owls (Strix flammea) alive. In securing the Owls, the 
Arab unfortunately broke one of the eggs. The Owls I at 
once set at liberty, and off they flew back to the Pyramid. 
The Raven’s eggs were slightly incubated, and remarkably 
bright in colour, like very blue Jackdaw’s eggs. I have 
altogether taken three nests of Corvus umbrinus in Egypt, 
containing five, four, and three eggs respectively, all less in 
size and brighter in colour than those of the Common 
Raven. 

From Mena House I made an expedition to Sakkara, and 
on my way there, just on the edge of the desert, I came 
across a considerable number of Coursers (Cursorius gallicus) 
in small flocks, which allowed a near approach. On my 
previous visits to Egypt I had but very rarely met with this 
species. 

Yours &c., 
E. CavenpisH TAYLOR. 


The Pilcomayo Expedition—We are much pleased to be 
able to announce the safe return to his native land of Mr. J. 
Graham Kerr, Naturalist to the Pilcomayo Expedition*. Mr. 
Kerr was obliged to desert his vessel after all, as the river 
obstinately refused to rise enough to float her down, but 


* See his letters, above, pp. 13, 260. 
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managed to bring a portion of his collections away with him 
overland to Asuncion, which he reached on March 20th. He 
arrived at Southampton on May 20th, and is now at home, 
engaged in examining and arranging his specimens. 


The Penguinary at the Jardin Œ Acclimatation, Paris.—No 
ornithologist who goes to Paris should fail to visit the Pen- 
guin-rookery, or, as it may be more correctly named, the 
Penguinary, in the Jardin d’Acclimatation. Herce is an en- 
closure in a shady spot with from 20 to 30 examples of the 
Black-footed Penguin of the Cape (Spheniscus demersus), in 
which they seem to hve and thrive, though provided only 
with some small basins to wash in. They pair readily, and 
are then devoted couples. Each pair occupies a wooden 
dog-kennel, in which the female lays her two egas. Of five 
individuals bred in this enclosure last year only one was 
lost. 


— 


News of Emin Pasha.—A long letter, addressed to Dr. 
Hartlaub by Emin Pasha, is dated from one of the larger 
islands on Victoria Nyanza on the llth of November last. 
Emin was then evidently, we regret to say, not in the best of 
health, and complained much of failing eyesight. He was ou 
the point of leaving the Victoria Lake to travel southwards 
towards the north end of Lake Tanganyika, and must be now 
somewhere in that almost unknown district. Dr. Stuhlmann, 
a young naturalist from Hamburg, was with him. His letter 
contains much ornithological matter, and amongst other 
things speaks of a curious three-toed Gralline bird met with 
on the Victoria Nyanza, which Dr. Hartlaub thinks will 
probably be new to science. a 


The Pahang Expedition.—From ‘ Nature’ (vol. xliv. p. 112) 
we learn that the long-talked of expedition into the interior 
of the Malay Peninsula, sent out by the Government of the 
Straits Settlements, is now actually to come off (cf. Ibis, 
1888, p. 379, and 1890, p. 131; also above, p.471). Messrs. 
Ridley and Davison will proceed from Singapore to Pekan 
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by steamer, and ascend the Pahang river into the interior of 
that State. Gunong Tahan, at its culminating ridge, is 
about 8000 feet high, and another peak (Gunong Siam) has 
been stated to attain an elevation of 14,000, so that there is 
every prospect of the discovery of some interesting Arctic 
forms. Mr. Davison takes with him three Tamil collectors 
belonging to the staff of the Raffles Muscum, Singapore. 


Further Particulars of the Collared Petrel.—Since Mr. 
Salvin’s article (above, p. 411) was printed off, the Editor has 
reecived a letter from Colonel Frank T. Feilden, of Borth, 
in which it is stated that the specimen of the Collared Petrel 
above described was killed by one J. Jones on Dec. 2nd, 1889. 
Jones said that the bird flew just like a Swallow, turning 
very quickly and circling round. It passed twice round 
another man who was with Jones, and who fired at it, both 
times without effect, owing to its irregular flight. It then 
made a swoop like 2 Hawk round Jones, when he shot at it 


and killed it. 


Anniversary Meeting of the British Ornithologists’ Union, 
1891.—The Annual General Meeting of the British Orm- 
thologists’ Union was held at the rooms of the Zoological 
Society of London, 3 Hanover Square, on Monday, the 4th 
of May, at 6 r.m., Mr. Ospurt Sarvin, M.A., F.R.S., in the 
Chair. The Minutes of the last Annual Meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the Report of the Committee was read. 
It stated that one Member of the Union had died during the 
past year (Mr. Cecil Smith) and that another Member had 
resigned. The number of Members of the Union at the close 
of 1890 was stated to have been 239—consisting of 208 
Ordinary, 1 Extraordinary, 10 Honorary, and 20 Foreign 
Members. There were 19 Candidates for the Membership 
this year, a greater number than usual. 

The following Ordinary Members were then balloted for 
and declared elected :— 

F. E. Blaauw, s’Graveland, Hildersum, Holland. 
Colonel John Campbell, Perth. 
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Alfred Hast Everett, 41 York Terrace, Regent’s Park, 
London, N.W. 

Leopold Field, St. Stephen’s Club, S.W. 

George Henry Caton Haigh, Grainsby Hall, Great 
Grimsby, Lincolnshire. 

Arthur H. Holland, of Buenos Ayres. 

Henry Hamilton Johnston, C.B., Queen Anne’s Gate, 
London, S.W. 

J. Graham Kerr, Bellevuc, Eskbank, Dalkeith, N.B. 

Digby S. W. Nicholl, The Ham, Cowbridge, Glamor- 
ganshire. 

Robert Patterson, 57 High Street, Belfast. 

Henry J. Pearson, Bramcote, Beeston, Notts. 

Frank Penrose, Colebyficld, Wimbledon. 

William Lutley Sclater, M.A., F.Z.S., Deputy Superin- 
tendent, Indian Museum, Calcutta. 

William Blundell Thornhill, 14 Redcliff Street, S.W. 

C. W.de Vis, Queensland Museum, Brisbane. 

Joseph S. Whitaker, Malfitano, Palermo, Sicily. 

Benjamin Ingham Whitaker, Hesley Hall, Tickhill, 
Rotherham. 

Frank Withington, Kingsfold, Horsham. 

Thomas Wright, M.D., Castle Place, Nottingham. 


The outgoing President and Secretary were then re-elected, 
and Mr. Henry Seebohm was chosen into the Committee in the 
place of Mr. Osbert Salvin, who had retired therefrom. The 
Officers for the year 1891-92 will therefore be as follows :— 


President. 
Tur Ricut Hon. Lord Litrorp. 


Secretary. 
F. D. Gopman, Esg., F.R.S. 
Editor. 
P. L. Scrarer, Esg., M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Committee. 


Howard Saunpers, Esa. 
Dr. R. BowDLER SHARPE. 
HENRY SEEBOHM, Esa. 
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After a vote of thanks to the Chairman the Mecting 
adjourned. 

The Annual Dinner, subsequently held at the Café Royal, 
was attended by twenty-seven Members and guests. 


The International Ornithological Congress.—The Inter- 
national Ornithological Congress of 1891, held at Budapest 
on the 17th of May last, was attended, we regret to say, by 
only two Englishmen—Dr. R. Bowdler Sharpe and Mr. C. 
G. Danford. Two other Members of the B. O. U. who had 
intended to go to the Meeting were uncxpectedly detained at 
the last moment. From the report given in ‘ Nature’ 
(June 18th, 1891), and from what Dr. Sharpe told us at the 
last Mecting of the Zoological Society, we learn that the 
Meeting was well attended and proved to be a great success. 
The Presidents selected were Prof. Victor Fatio, of Geneva, 
and Dr. Otto Herman, M.P. Amongst the Vice-Presidents 
were Dr. R. Blasius, Prof. Brusina, Prof. Collett, Dr. Finsch, 
Major Alex. v. Homeyer, Dr. A. B. Meyer, Dr. E. v. Mid- 
dendorff, Dr. E. Oustalet, Victor, Ritter Tschusi zu Schmid- 
hoffen, and other well-known ornithologists. The Congress 
was divided into four sections :—(1) Systematic, under the 

‘Presidency of Dr. Bowdler Sharpe and Prof. Claus; (2) Bi- 
ology and Oology, President Dr. R. Blasius; (3) <Avigeo- 
graphia, President Dr. Palacky; and (4) Economic Orni- 
thology, President Major A. v. Homeyer. On the 18th 
papers were read, in the Systematic Section, by Prof. Klug 
on some points in the anatomy of the stomach of birds, and 
by Dr. Bowdler Sharpe on the general classification of birds. 
Of this last important memoir we hope to give an account in 
out next number. The remainder of the time of the Sys- 
tematic Section appears to have been mainly devoted to the 
consideration of the rules of nomenclature put forward by a 
Committee consisting of Prof. Mébius, Dr. Reichenow, 
Graf v. Berlepsch, Dr. A. B. Meyer, and Dr. W. Blasius. 
The recommendations of this Committee, which were adopted 
almost in their entirety, we are told, aftcr a two days’ dis- 
cussion, Invoive, amongst other points, the recognition of 
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the 10th instead of the 12th edition of the ‘Systema Nature,’ 
the adoption of trinomial names in certain cases, and the 
extension of the law of priority to faulty and misspelt names, 
according to the American usage. In the afternoon of 
May 18th the Congress assembled in the Museum and 
received an account from Dr. Herman of the distribution of 
birds in Hungary and an explanation of the collections which 
had been made specially for the Congress. These, we are 
informed, consisted of beautifully mounted cases of birds 
with their nests and natural surroundings, and included ex- 
amples of some very rare species. They were the work of 
four ornithologists—Dr. Herman, Dr. J. von Madarász, Mr. 
Chernel, and Prof. Szikla, who had each occupied for the 
purpose a different station in Hungary. After adjourning to 
the building of the Academy of Sciences, Prof. Collett read 
a paper on “Arctic Bird-Life.” The concluding General 
Meeting was held on Wednesday, the 20th, when the reports 
of the different Sections and Committees were received, and 
the Congress came to a conclusion. 


Obituary. Dr. O. F. Kurrer and Col. Sir Oxtver B. C. 
St. Jonn.—We regret to learn of the sudden death in 
March last of the German Oologist, Dr. Otto Friedrich 
Kutter, at the early age of 56 years. Dr. Kutter was an 
army physician, of late years resident at Cassel, and pos- 
sessor of an extensive and scientifically arranged collection 
of birds’ eggs. Though not very well known in England, 
he was much and worthily esteemed by numerous good 
friends in his native land, and author of several oological 
papers in the ‘ Journal fiir Ornithologie.’ He also bore the 
reputation of an excellent field-naturalist. 

We have also to record with much sorrow the untimely 
death at Quetta, on June 4th, of Col. Sir Oliver Beauchamp 
Coventry St. John, Member of the B. O. U. We hope to be 
able to give a biographical notice of our much esteemed 
associate in the next number of ‘ The Ibis.’ 


